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achieved little, except that it led to the formation of a new secret society, the Union of the Public Good (Soiuz Blagodenstviia), which was organized in 1818 when the Union of Salvation was dissolved. The Union of the Public Good was modeled on the German Tugenbund, the importance of which its Russian admirers grossly exaggerated.13 The declared objects of the union were social work (supervision of hospitals, orphanages, and prisons, the promotion of a more humane attitude towards the serfs), advancement of education, social justice (including the prevention of abuses in the courts and by administrative officials), and the promotion of economic welfare by encouraging agriculture, industry, and commerce. The political objects, which were not stated in the written statute (the so-called Green Book), were the establishment of a representative government, the abolition of serfdom, and propaganda for the achievement of these aims. The union, which consisted of semi-autonomous local organizations subordinated to a central executive board (korennaia duma), was only slightly more successful than its predecessor. Its total membership probably never exceeded two hundred and, according to Trubetskoy, was at times as low as fifty-six, whereas its cultural activities were limited to the opening of a few army schools and a certain mitigation of discipline in the units commanded by officers, members of the union. Of greater significance was the decision of the central executive board, which, under the influence of Pestel, declared itself in 1820 in favor of a republic. This decision, however, was not accepted as binding by some of the members, and it precipitated a conflict between the radical group, led by Pestel, and the more conservative elements, who refused to be drawn into a political conspiracy. At a conference held in Moscow in January, 1821, the union was declared dissolved. It is a moot question whether this decision was the actual expression of the views held by the leaders or, as is believed by some historians, a
submitted by defendants fighting for their lives tend in many cases to give a onesided and even a distorted picture. Memoirs written many years after the event and without access to documents are also open to serious criticism as a source of information. Few contemporary documents bearing on the secret societies have been preserved. The membership of these societies, moreover, like that of the Masonic lodges, was composed of degrees, the actual aims being revealed only to the members belonging to the higher degrees. This may account, according to Shchego-lev, for discrepancies in -the statements of aims given by individual members.
13 The Tugenbund, an association "for the revival of morality, religion, good taste, and public spirit/' was founded in Konigsberg in April, 1808, and received official recognition in June. It was officially dissolved in December, 1809.